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ALEXANDER MACDONALD, THE POET. 





[By Rev. JoHN KENNEDY.] 
III, 


THE next poem to occupy attention is one in many respects un- 
rivalled—* Allt-an-t-Siucair’—the Sugar Brook. It is an ani- 
mated and accurate reproduction in glowing words of a beautiful 
scene in the country on a lovely summer morning. The dew is 
seen glittering on every flower and leaf. Richard and Red Robin 
sing cheerily, and the cuckoo tells her tale. The solitary mavis, 
the lively blackbird, the bent birch-bird and the black-cock with 
his mate all warble pleasantly. The fish are leaping out of the 
water, and catching the fast-moving flies. The honey-sucking 
speckled bee flits from flower to flower, and seeks no other food 
than the sweet fragrance of the rose. The clear and crystal rivu- 
lets rejoice, and the cascades of Allt-an-t-Siucair murmur pleasing 
sounds. Their banks are made beautiful by water-cresses and 
green herbs, and from gold-decked thistles, red and yellow bees 
collect their stores. As music to the ear, is the loud lowing of 
the cows with the responsive calves. The dairymaid fills her 
sounding pail, and the herd is near at hand. The ground is be- 
spangled with many flowers of richer hues than the most costly 
gems, and the primroses look like candles set to illumine 
the whole. Nature has indeed with rare caré adorned thy banks 
with daisies and other flowers that resemble the expanse of bril- 
22 
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liancy seen in the sky on a frosty and clear night. Many sorts 
of fruit grow here—nuts and berries in abundance. It is in short 
a miniature paradise where all desirable native products come to 
maturity. Here also the sea withholds not her treasure—fish in 
great variety and number are found. Horses gather together, 
attracted by the sound of the streamlet, to drink of its cooling 
waters ; while kids and roes disport themselves on its green 
slopes. It is a pleasing sight to see its rose-strewn banks made 
golden by the play of sun-beams. Here the lily, king of flowers, 
excels in beauty the reddest rose ; and here, among the bushes, 
many birds build their nests. From this favoured spot the eye 
of the poet turns to the Sound of Mull, where many ships with 
all their white sails bent to the gentle breeze, or driven by the 
cold breath of the north, are seen slowly or swiftly sailing along. 
This completes the picture. One stanza may be quoted to indi- 
cate the style and smoothness of the verse— 
‘* An coire brocach, taobh ghorm, 
Torcach, faoilidh, blath ; 
An coire lonach, naosgach, 
Cearcach, craobhach, graidh : 
Gu bainneach, bailceach, braonach, 
Breacach, laoghach, blar ; 
An sultmhor mart a’s caora, 
’S is torach, laoimsgir barr.” 

We come now to the poet’s master-piece—“ Birlinn Chlann 
Raonuil”—a sea-piece, in which he shows his perfect mastery of 
the Gaelic language, and an accurate acquaintance with the sea- 
faring habits and experiences of his time. It reveals a spirit of 
daring—ready to brave and enjoy any danger. It has been 
remarked in regard to this poem, “that for subject matter, 
language, harmony and strength, it is almost unequalled in any 
language.” There is a kind of epic dignity and flow in the verse 
—worthy of the governing conception, mastery over all diffi- 
culties—that runs through the whole. “The Skiff of Clanranald” 
is divided into parts according to the subject-matter. It opens 
with the dedication of the ship—on which the blessing of the 
Highest is asked to rest. For favouring gales the poet pleads, 
for the safety of the hardy sailors, for the security of each part 

of the ship, and for the Spirit’s guidance to the desired haven, 
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Next comes the dedication of Clanranald’s armour—swords, 
lances, heavy mail, hand-arms, plaited shields, shoulder-belts, 
unfailing birch-arrows, bayonets, daggers and hilts. The men 
are then exhorted to be brave, so long as a plank of the skiff 
remains, or an inch of it is above water. The ocean’s roar they 
must not heed—indeed, if they continue undaunted, the proud 
waves will cease their bellowing and become okedient. 

Again we have the Rowing Song, which is full of power and 
animation. The oars are described, and then their effect. They 
buffet the sea into sparks of fire, that rise into the sky. The 
phosphorescent light gleams. The haughty waves must bend 
their heads, and over the hilly billows speeds the skiff. By 
strength of sinewy arms, falling and rising as with one motion, 
the blue ocean glens are traversed—strong shoulders work their 
way through the mountains of the main—and, as if in sympathy, 
the creaking boards respond. The skiff is strained in every 
plank ; but, forced onward by the might of unwearied arms and 
skilful oaring, it ploughs its way, heedless of danger. 

This is more in the way of arousing the sailors, after which we 
come to the oarsmen’s Iorram. It is explained that this song is 
called for by Malcolm, son of Ronald of the seas, after the sixteen 
men have taken their place at the oars. The substance of what 
Malcolm sings is somewhat thus. As you have been selected let 
your forward movement prove not unworthy. Let the barque 
brave the blast and dare its full force. Let this song stimulate 
you when your oars are twisted in the breast of the waves. Let 
your cheeks be ablaze, your hands part with their skin, and your 
sweat fall in drops on the boards. Bend and pull, and make the 
grey fir win against the sea-streams. Together, strong and bold, 
split the dread and roaring waves—a gleesome task. Strike 
straight and look on one another to awaken courage in your veins, 
Let her oar-prow disperse the swollen billows, and her sides 
smash all obstacles. Let the sea overflow her, but let your mighty 
arms overmatch, and at last raise the sails to catch Uist gales. 

Having now come by anticipation into the open sea and hav- 
ing a fair wind the oars are taken in and the sails quickly set up, 
The Macdonalds, as choice sailors who fear no storm-spirit or 
danger of any kind, are put in charge. 
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All the men having received and obeyed orders, the helmsman 
is called to his post and addressed as follows :—Let there be at 
the helm a stout and doughty man that billows cannot move—a 
courageous and powerful fellow—a cautious, patient, and cool 
sailor, that deviates not by an inch from the due course, that re- 
mains unmoved when the sea heaves over his head, and that 
guides the vessel in the stormiest hour straight to the desired 
haven. 

The position of Fear-Beairte is set forth as follows :—He must 
be constantly on the alert—must tend the spars-tackle or let 
loose as the case may demand. He must know the directions or 
airts of the wind, and, according to the sailing course, constantly 
tighten or loosen the ship’s gear. 

The Fear-Sgoid or sheet-man must have a strong, stout, and 
bony arm and sturdy fingers, to bring in and let out the sails—to 
pull in against the buffeting wind, and when there is a lull to relax. 

The Fear-cluaise is next appointed, whose duty it is to watch 
with careful eye whether progress is made or the reverse. And 
if he finds that the wind is rising or veering round, he must 
shift the “lug” accordingly. 

The duties of look-out man are next described. He must 
go in front, where he can see clearly, and be a tower of 
strength and a source of information. He must look to the 
four points and tell the steersman how to act. This is done by 
carefully noting the land-marks. 

Another man—Fear Calpa-na-Tairne—is put in charge of 
the haulyards of the ship. He must give or draw back as 
the vessel goes windward or leeward. He must be accurate, 
punctual, and fail not for a moment, else the ship may sud- 
denly become a wreck upon the rocks. 

Another man’s duty under stress of weather is to watch the 
waters, and to stand beside the steersman, whom he must apprise 
whether wind and wave strike “fore or aft.” If danger is immi- 
nent, he must aid to keep the prow to the storm. 

Next we have the man who is to pump out, or empty the ship, 
in the primitive way with a wooden pail, when the water enters. 
He must never quit his post or faint at the roar of ocean; and, 
even when the waves constantly drench him, he must never 
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pause in his task, or for a moment stand erect until the last drop 
is driven out. This arduous labour is not to be suspended, though 
the sides of the ship should become as full of holes as a corn 
riddle—a work not unlike» that assigned to the daughters of 
Danaus. 

As the storm increases, two other men are sent to take down 
some of the sails—men of stature and strength. Six men are 
kept in reserve in case any of the preceding should fail or fall 
overboard, and these are to go from end to end and from side to 
side of the ship to see that all is right. They must be lively as 
a hare on the hill-top, and climb the masts as nimbly as a squirrel 
in May goes up and down the trees. 

After all had been thus arranged, and every man knew and 
was expected to do his duty—the start is made on St. Bridget’s 
morn from Loch Ainneart in South Uist. The sun rose in 
golden hues, but soon the heavens gathered darkness and gloom 
—the sea became dark-green, billowy, boisterous ; and the sky 
contained every hue that is found in a tartan plaid. From the 
west the brewing storm came on—clouds were careering along, 
torn by the wind. The speckled sails were raised aloft, the cords 
were strained—all was tightly bound and fastened by iron hooks. 
Each man was in his place. Then opened the windows of the 
sky—a threatening hour. The dark-grey ocean assumed its 
rough, dark and awful mantle—and suddenly it swelled into 
shaggy mountains and deepened into dreary glens. Then the 
blue deep opened wide its cavernous mouths, and there was a 
deadly conflict in the yawning whirlpool. Phosphorescent light 
‘illumined each mountain-billow, and the white-crested waves 
wildly roared. When the ship rose on those perilous heights the 
sailing-gear was quickly taken down; and when it descended 
into the depths the sails were snatched from the masts, Long 
before the waves came near their vehement heaving was heard. 
It seemed as if death lurked everywhere. When under the ridge 
of the high billows the good ship was all but doomed—in a 
seething, churning, upheaving ocean caldron. All the contents 
of the deep—fish, shells, weeds, were huddled together. In this 
plight, when lightnings gleamed thunders rolled, and the storm 
grew more terrific—in the blackness of darkness, with the 
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elements above and below,at war with us, still we despaired not ; 
and because we did not yield, the sea pitied our state and made 
peace with us. 


But not before every mast had been bent, every 


sail torn, every plank and spar strained, every oar shattered, every 
fastening loosened, our helm twisted, every spike cracked, every 
stick away, our cordage snapped, every nail displaced—in short, 
all our tackle breaking or broken. 
rough and furious winds journeyed to the upper regions of the 


air, and the sea became smooth as a level plain. 


slowly, refreshed ourselves and rested. 


As indicating in a large measure the style and spirit of the 
original, it will be of interest to add a short extract from Professor 


Blackie’s rendering :— 





** Come, stretch your limbs, my lusty callants, 
Lift the oars and bend them, 

From your firm palm, strong and sinewy 
Pith and vigour lend them. 

Ye brawny boatmen, stout and stalwart, 
Stretch your length, and readily 

Let your hard and knotty muscles 
Rise and sink full steadily, 

Making the smooth and polished blades, 
Whose lordship reins the ocean, 

Cuff the rough crests of the fretful brine, 
With a well-tuned motion. 


Come now, thou man of the first oar, 
Thou king of lusty fellows, 
Raise the song that makes men strong 
To mount the heaving billows, 
Raise the iorram that will drive 
With shouts of glee the Birlinn 
Through the bristling bellowing rout 
Of waters wildly whirling. 
Ho! for the waves as they hiss and spit 
To the storm-blast ramping and roaring ; 
Huzza for the boat, in its plunging fit, 
Where the foamy streams are pouring ! 
Ho for the blade, so limber, lithe, 
When it twists the writhing billow 
Huzza for the hand where blisters burn 
To each hard-pulling fellow— 


In the Sound of Islay the 


Then gave we 
thanks to the Almighty, who preserved Clanranald from death 
We reached the safe harbour of Carrick-Fergus, threw out anchor 
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Fellows with.shaggy-breasted might, 
And stout heart never q gs 

Though oak and iron creak and start, 
And boom and spar are failing, 

They in the face of the searwill steer 
The slender craft nor borrow 

Fear from the breath of the cutting blast 
Or the gape of the salt sea furrow. 

This is the crew, o’er the waters blue, 
With a kingly strength presiding, 

Untired, unflagging, and unspent, 
On the breast of the rough wave riding.”* 








* Language and Literature of the Highlands of Scatiand, pp. 129-130. 








A HIGHLAND ESTATE, 1792-1800. 


[By THos. SINCLAIR, M.A.] 
(Continued.) 


IT is interesting to find that improvements were always going on, 
and the labours and accounts of the wotkmen are very suggestive. 
Hugh Mackay for three days’ work at the garden-house is cre- 
dited, but the sum is left out, though for three fraughts of 1798 
and one of 1799 he gets 8s; while for Working with John Gunn 
at the threshing-machine water-run 117 days at 6d a-day and 11 
threshing at 5d he has due credit, as also 10s for his daughter's 
half-year’s wages. Next year he has 69$ days at the water-run at 
8d a-day, and in 1800 he works 274 days at 8d with the same 
John Gunn. 

But the great improvements of the home farm were done by 
Alexander Gow. Fora cut of the water-run he had by agree- 
ment with Sandside 41 1s; 73 yards clay ditch in Finlay’s park 
at 14d came to gs 1$d ; covered piece of mill wait, 12 yards at 
14d ; 67 yards ditch in wet corner of Liach Park at 1$d ; 80 yards 
covered drain at 14d ; 38 yards in bog of Knocknashallag at 14d ; 
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104 yards from drinking-pool to foot of Rinaen at 1d; 67 yards 
of new drain for the mill water-run in the fold in the high garden 
at 1d; piece of Grain in the bog at Rinaen, 1s 3d; putting earth 
to the back of Donald Gow’s dyke and making a piece of the 
foundation, 3s ; 16 days at different work ; 8 days at the turnip 
ground with John Crow at 8d, in June, 1795; 440 yards ditch 
done for Mr. Peter Murray at 1d ; cut of the water run, 10s; 70 
yards of ditch in the upper Finlay’s park at 1d; 73 yards outside 
of Drumfruck at 1d ; 180 yards from Drumfruck up to the water- 
fall at 14d ; 123 yards from the waterfall up to the corner at $d; 
go yards of the water-run from corner of the barns to inside the 
dyke of the barn field at $d ; job in the upper Finlay’s park below 
the turnip land, for which thé lady agreed to give him 2s 6d; 52 
yards shut by him in the Finlay’s park at ?d ; clearing foundation 
of John Brown’s house, 8@yards, 6s 8d; 238 yards of ditch in 
the Blair at 14d ; 52 yards ditch at $d; 180 yards at mill wait at 
1d ; 240 yards ditch on north side of road at 2d ; and so on from 
year to year. Donald Gow did the building. At the top of 
Rinaen 91 yards double dyke at 3d; 53 yards fealed at top, I5s, 
54d; 85 yards sunk fence at side of Knockmore park at 3$d; 15 
yards of wall in the byre with clay, 7s 6d ; building two pillars for 
the corn-yard gate, 10s; building a limekiln in Isauld, £2 5s; 
building 7 bridges and § drain-holes on the water-run of the 
threshing-machine, 10s ; fealing dyke at Rinaen, 91 yards, 3s 93d; 
building the garden house on the side next the Craggans’ park, 
and a piece of the garden dyke measuring 2 roods, 5 yards, at 
24s per rood, “ being 3s less than taken by the masons who built 
the schoolhouse,” £2 11s 4d; by laying 20 yards of tabling on 
ditto at 2d, 3s 4d ; by the measurement of the house built on the 
sheep-farm, summer, 1798 (presumably John Brown’s), between 
him and William McHomas, being in all £10, of which his is £5 ; 
12 days’ work and § days’ work at Is, 17s; 30 days’ jobs at Is; 
building the gate on the road to the hill at 21s per rood, 8s 114d; 
2 yards, 1 foot, 2 inches dyke at 3d, 7d; Finlay park gate, 7 
yards 1 foot at 21s, 4s 34d; building three yards, 1 foot, 6 inches 
dyke at ditto on both sides, at 21s per rood, 2s ofd; building the 
ornament to the gable of the garden house, 21 yards, 1 foot at 
25s, 14s 10d; and building three yards dyke on both sides at 21s, 
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1s 9d. This man paid §s 7d of rent for his house and kail-yard. 
A curious entry on the debtor side is, “Cart wheels bought for 
him at Edinburgh, 41 8d.” 

The William MacHomas (Mackay) mentioned, grandfather of 
Dr. Mackay, Cromarty, has his account of 1799 for mason work 
done for Sandside thus balanced :—Cash from Mrs. Macdonald, 
the factor maid, £3 3s; cash from Mr. Marwood, June, 1798, 
43 (Marwood being probably an English visitor of the Lady) ; 
cash, £5; from John Brown on Mrs. Innes’s account, January, 
1799, 10s 6d; ditto, April, £1; credit given Donald Gow on 
your account, £3 5s 74d; balance paid him instantly, April 29th, 
£1 14s 54d—total, £17 138 7d. The contra is:—House built upon 
the sheep-farm by him and Donald Gow, 410 in all, of which for 
him, 45; building the partition, £1 1s 9$d; making 4 couples 
for byre, 2s 2d; digging foundation of byre, 28 yards at 1d; 
building the byre in the Blair, 5 roods 2 yards, at 21s, £5 6s 2d ; 
tabling 58 yards at 3d; 11 couples at + mark, 6s 1d; byre in 
Drumfruch, 2 roods 3 yards, at gs, £0 18s 9d; door, Is 8d; 
tabling 19 yards at 3d; peatstones, g yards 24 feet, 2s 54d; 5 
couples at + merk, 2s gtd; 12 laths, 6d; clearing, 2s; error in 
credit to Donald Gow, £3 5s 74d (looking like sharp practice 
somewhere) ; 1 day at henhouse, 1s; 1 day at new smithy, 
January, 1799, 1s—total, £17 13s 7d. 

A Kenneth Sinclair was half servant with» wages 41 10s a 
year and half workman, thus :—By 8 yards of dyke built at the 
new gate of the corn garden, at 3d per day, 2s; piece of dyke in 
Fresgo park and another in cornyard, 1s; raising stones in 
Fresgo, 38; building John Macleod’s barn, 23 yards at 3d; 
mending slaps, 116 yards at 3d, £1 9s; 53 yards ditch in 
Finlay's park at #d ; 20 days at 6d; by his son Donald’s wages 
as shepherd, from Whitsunday, 1794, to Whitsunday, 1795, 
£1 10s; by credit for cash given by his son Donald to Major 
Innes, 29th October, 1796, as per the Major's letter, £1 10s; 
slaps, 100 yards, £1 5s; credit for cash given by his son Donald 
to Major Innes, as per the Major's letter, 42 (the proprietor a 
kind of banker) ; building doors and windows of the old smithy, 
Is; slaps, 126 yards, £1 11s 6d; 67 yards drain cleaned, 5s 7d ; 
allowance for daughter’s working at washing, summer 1800, 2s. 
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A Hugh Mackay has share of water-run in cornyard, 4s 6d; 
drain work, £2 2s; 6 days at turnips (then a new innovation), at 
8d ; 250 yards drain in Liach park at 14d; 14 days’ threshing at 
5d ; trenching manure, 4s 6d; by cash got from Mr. Innes from 
Neil Mackay for the sheep stolen by Mackay, gs ; 44 yards ditch 
at the byre back at 13d; a little ditch at the little gate, 1s 10d; 
allowance from the Lady for a cut of the water-run above the 
limekiln, £1 2s; 12 days’ work at 5d; 36 yards drain south of 
the road, 4s 6d; credit on Neil Mackay’s account per Major 
Innes’s order, 5s ; clearing foundation for new house in the Blair, 
68 yards at 1d; share of 118 yards ditch at 3d, and 20 yards in 
the Green park at 13d, by him and John MacRyrie, 16s; 
14} days at 10d; share of 117 yards ditch Finlay’s park at 14d 
with A. Gow, 7s 33d; share of 238 yards ditch in the Blair of 
New Reay, from the end of the Tinker’s Loch to the high end 
where the town dyke is to run, with Sandy Gow at 14d, 14s 103d; 
share with ditto of 52 yards foundation of John Brown’s kailyard 
at 4d, 1s 1d; 28 yards drain at Donald Beg’s house at td ; share 
of 69 yards ditch in the barnfield park with A. Gow at 1d, 
2s 103d; 84 yards with ditto in canal park at 3d, 10s 6d; 180 at 
mill water, share 11s 3d ; 240, share £1; 12 yards in Will Fife’s 
bog, share 9d ; and so forth. 

John MacRyrie has specially interesting items :—Wages yearly 
£2, his cost besides; cash “given him by Mrs. Innes in 1796 
when he was going to join the Caithness Legion,” of which 
Sandside was major. “The legion,” says Calder in his History 
of Caithness, “went to Ireland soon after they were embodied, 
where they did duty for seven years, and were disbanded at 
Inverness in 1802.” Lord Duffus was the colonel. MacRyrie 
had at next counting cash from Mrs. Macdonald, the ladysmaid, 
£2 2s, against which he had “work done per the Lady’s line, 
#1 10s ;” 24 days making lime, 16s; 24 days’ work at 8d; and 
other items. In 1799 he owed £6 gs 74d, and met it thus :—By 
an acknowledgment from Major Innes, dated 20th June, 1796, at 
Cork, £4 4s, with interest to January, 1799, 10s 7d; by interest 
on a hand-note of Major Innes’s amounting to 41 11s, dated 
Skibereen, Ireland, 4th June, 1797, 2s 4¢d ; the £1 11s placed to 
Jean Gunn's account; 118 yards ditch at 3d, and 20 yards at 
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14d ; 20 days’ work, by George Hay the grieve’s book, 4s 6d, etc, 
He also has several payments for water-run and other farm 
improvements. 

William Fife was a servant at £2 a year. A divot-cutter, 
John MacHorish, gave 1200 divots for the milkhouse in Reay and 
the byre in Fresgo, for 1s 2d; 5000 for the smith’s house and 
some new byres, for 7s 6d ; 2000 for the proof barn, 2s. Donald 
Campbell’s wages as gardener was £2 year, and a note in the 
Lady’s hand shows that bank business was on foot, “ By cash 
from Mrs. Innes to relieve his bill at the bank, 17s 3d.” George 
Dow was in request at the sending of corn to the mill, getting 
2s for “ making a fraught.” He was a shoemaker, for one of his 
credits is, “ Leather bought from my son George for mending a 
pair of shoes for Mrs. Innes, 1s.” Another Hugh Mackay has 
numerous drainage accounts, and 20 days’ work at oil and turnip, 
the oil, no doubt, from the lint then grown, 9s 9d. Angus 
Macleod was a drainer and also proofman. The weaver was 
James Henderson, getting for making 36 yards blanket for the 
Lady, 6s, and for 15 yards 2s 6d. Peter Morgan seems to have 
been Jean Gunn’s husband, the Jean mentioned as connected in 
money matters with John MacRyrie the soldier. At all events, 
he was a diligent worker at the long scythe and other labour :— 
12 weeks per Major Innes’s account, £1 16s; 240 days at 6d, £6; 
2 days making an axletree in the smithy, “ without cost,” at 6d, 
and soon. The alehouse keeper at Achnagrey, William Macleod, 
with a rent of £2 5s, paid one-half stone of tallow, 5s, for brewing 
dues. Alex. Cormack had the washing-house. 

The ground-officer was Donald Macleod, whose wages were 
£2, but he turned soldier, and one of his credits is, “Cash given 
to Mrs. Innes the day he enlisted, £8 8s.” He died soon, for 
next year there is, “‘ Credit for cash given by him to Major Innes 
11th February, 1797, as per the Major’s letter, £6 6s. N.B.— 
Upon consulting George Bain, John Macleod’s widow is over- 
charged 2s 6d, as she has not above # octo of rent land, which, at 
the rate of 10s. pez octo, comes only to 7s 6d. Let this be taken 
reckoning of next counting.” Peter Mackay was a joiner :—Cre- 
dit for work, gs 2d ; for work to Alex. Forbes, joiner, 14s; saw- 
ing harrow, etc., 3s 8d. The blacksmith of the new smithy was 
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Andrew Ross, but he went wrong, as these items indicate :—Smith 
work for house and farm of Sandside before 15th April, 1795, 
£6 5s 11d; smith work and articles left in smithy, comprised by 
John Brown and George Bain, 2s. 

The Rev. William Munro, M.A., was the schoolmaster with 
salary for Reay school of £2 10s 2d. He was afterwards that of 
Thurso, where a tablet was erected to his memory at St. Peter's 
Church by his grateful pupils from all parts of the world. He 
had a croft and garden under the usual conditions of service, con- 
verted at 5s, rent, etc. 

Kenneth Mackay, a pensioner, had a house at Borlum gate 
about which there is the N.B. that he “ has only paid for 65 days’ 
service of 1796, 1797, 1798 for Gate House, whereas by Mr. 
Nog’s rental of 1773 it paid 2 days a week in harvest and spring, 
and one summer and winter, in all 78 days.” This factor, Nog 
or Hog, was tutor in the family of Major Innes’s father in 1760, 
for Bishop Pococke, the great traveller, says he was accompanied 
by him from Sandside to Thurso. In his MS. “Tour of Great 
Britain ” he speaks of that Mr. William Innes as making great im- 
provements on his estate. It would seem that Dr. Macdonald as 
factor had a precedent in the student Hog, only they went con- 
trary directions, the one going finally into civil and the other into 
religious business. Mr. James Hog was once tacksman of Bor- 
lum, and had children baptised, Betty, 17th July, 1767; Ellen, 
16th October, 1768 ; Edward, in May, 1770; and Gavin, later. 
Major Innes had brothers, Harry, baptised 4th February, 17609, 
and Edward, later, who fell over a precipice called still after his 
tragedy “ Ned’s Gio,” and a sister, Mary, baptised 24th March, 
1768, his own baptism taking place 8th May, 1766. William 
Macadie is also brought to his bearings on Mr. Hog’s rental of 
1773 his cottar services being increased from 65 to 78 days. He 
was a worker in this sort, “ Piece of road at Down Reay, Borlum, 
in 1797, 9s 24d; 335 yards ditch at 14d, &c.” To William Suther- 
land’s credit is this:—‘ By account of work done in Arileave and 
Knockfin, inspected by Mrs. Innes, £2 14s 2d.” He has a bill to 
pay at Martinmas, 1800, of principal £8 8s, interest 4s 6d, and 
£2 15s for a cow sold to him by Major Innes. 

Perhaps the accounts of the miller, Donald Mackinlay, are as 
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curious as any in this remarkable estate-book, and they show that 
in old times such a position was about the best on a property. In 
1794 he is debtor to balance due 18th April, 1794, £6 13s 6d, 
with interest 3s 5d; wool omitted which he got from Alexander 
Campbell, 6s; cash given his son George, 10s 6d, 2nd October, 
1794; to rent of one penny land due Martinmas, 1794, 
£4 7s 10d; to rent of one octo of grass land, 8s 4d; to 
a mill swine, 15s; year-old, 3s; fox money, Is; two 
beasts, wintering, 3s 4d; Kioltag after-grass, 12s 6d; to 21 
mill hens, 10s 6d; land and hawk hens, 4s 6d; one dozen 
eggs, 3d; total, £14 19s 8d. Next year he begins with a large 
balance to pay and interest gs 74d ; rent of octo of grass as before, 
with horses poinded on Kioltag by John Brown, 3s 6d; but he 
pays cash etc. to a balance of £2 gs 63d, the total being £22 3s 
93d. In 1796 he is debtor to 7 bolls of multure, crop 1793, at 
13s 6d ; 2 bolls of threshing meal ; 3 of bearmeal ; } of oatmeal at 
13s 6d; 7 bolls, 2 firlots, 2 pks., dry multure, at 13s 6d ; 7 bolls 
mill multure at 16s; 3 bolls threshing meal at 16s; $ oatmeal 
and 4 bearmeal ; 7 bolls, 2 firlots, 1 pk., 2 lippies dry multure at 
16s (evidently back payments neglected) ; total, £28 8s11#d. His 
engagements were met by 18 bolls, 2 firlots, 24 lippies at 13s 6d, 
£12 10s 34d ; by 16 bolls, 2 pks., 1794 crop, at 16s, paid in meal 
per farm-book, £12 18s ; by plough work done by him since last 
counting, 4s ; by cash, 27 June, £2 16s 84d (a clean sweep) ; total; 
£28 8s 113d. Next year his debt is £23 19s 10}d, which he pays 
in similar manner to a balance of £2 11s 104d. In 1798 the total 
is £21 14s 63d, which he meets in full, including some interesting 
items such as g days’ work of his son George assisting John 
Mackintosh, the Inverness joiner, at repairing the mill at Sandside, 
no doubt the threshing-mill ; quarrying 2 millstones for Shurery 
mill (in the inland part of the estate) ; 2 days’ work carrying them 
at Is; and 10 days’ dressing them at 10d. In 1799 cattle poinded 
4s, a flock goose 1s 6d, with the other items, made £19 4s 7d; 
for which he gave meal, 19 hesps, George’s saving for John 
Brown’s house, 1s 6d, four days’ work at Sandside, 3s 4d, leaving 
cash balance of 13s 7d. Next year £19 6s 10d was the debt, and 
he cleared all except 11s 5d, one of the credit items being 1 firlot 
threshing meal overcharged for John Macleod’s house. David 
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Mackinlay, his relative, was a cottar with rent of £2 14s 10d, but 
his yearly accounts with the laird rise as high as £11 11s. For 
building Thurso bridge he pays Is 6d, and his road money runs 
about 2s 3d. He quarried milnstones, broke limestone, and did 
other estate work. 

But it is time to leave the more direct dependents on the 
mansion of Sandside and give typical examples of the tenants and 
cottars who lived solely by their places. The biggest farmer on 
the estate was Robert Innes in Shurery, son of George Innes, 
who claimed to be the true heir of Major Innes when he died in 
1842. From the parish records in the Reyister House, Edin- 
burgh, George was baptized 12th April, 1757, and married, 
secondly, to Jean Innes, 4th February, 1794, of the Reay Inn 
Inneses, who farm now most of the estate at about £1500 a year. 
He became tacksman of large portions of Sutherlandshire and 
Caithness, such as Brims, Brubster, Isauld, Strathy, etc., getting 
the reputation of being an arrant tyrant, perhaps because of his 
extraordinary capability. _Hisson William died lately in Australia, 
possessed of considerable means, and an illegitimate daughter at 
Hull, Yorkshire, since, who was also somewhat wealthy. George's 
father, Robert, paid £41 8s 7d for 1795, £1 1s rent being for the 
Shurery mill already mentioned. His payments were all cash, 
£15, £4, £20, leaving a balance of £2 8s 7d on 27th July, 1796. 
He paid as much as 12s road money at one time, but this was an 
accumulation, 5s being entered at another counting. His money 
rent for his chief place in Shurery was £9 10s; and it must be re- 
membered that the big farms being mainly for cattle and sheep, 
they were not on the coast but inland where grass and heather 
grew plentifully. The Sandside mansion and farm, with the bulk 
of the crofters and cottars, were near the seashore. James 
Campbell in Shurery, descended from a Glenorchy armsbearing 
family, paid £10 10s of rent for his chief place. Neil Sinclair in 
Shurery, of the Houstry family, to one of whom George Innes 
was first married, paid £8, while Neil Bain rented Achstinlet and 
its shealings for £9, and the house and land lately possessed by 
George Innes at £6. One of Bain’s debts is “trespass of 8 cattle 
at Knockfin, harvest 1796, for which granted his bill, but mislaid, 
and cannot at present be given up to him,” He herds and grazes 
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37 yeal cattle on Achstinlet shealings, summer 1796, for the laird, 
and is credited for this £1 17s. They all pay road money to Mr, 
Munro. Donald Campbell has half of the Achins for £5 4s. 
Murdoch Roy is always in heavy arrears, like several others, 
though he has goats, and sends bucks to Mrs. Innes at gs 6d. 
For taking Captain Sutherland’s goats to Thurso he charges 5s. He 
isin Forseysye. In 1800 he clears well up by two cash payments of 
£15 15s and £10, considerable sums at the beginning of the 
century. Harry Roy paid £2 rent and extras, one year rising 
to £31 10s 4d. An entry against the laird is, “Cash paid by him 
to Castlehill as a fine for enlisting a soldier for Major Innes, not 
being himself a soldier, 10s 6d.” He credits cash £5 5s by an 
order on the Rev. Mr Nicholson, Thurso, probably for good 
whisky. In 1800 he gives 33 pints unmixed whisky to Mrs Innes 
at 3s the pint. John Gunn gets Achstinlet in 1799, and part of 
the rent £3 3s is paid by the hands of Mrs. Henderson, Clyth, a 
landed lady on the other side of the country, so that it is presum- 
able Gunn was from Wick parish and a Teuton. He was fined 
10s 6d for allowing Mr Colly, factor at Calder, to take away a 
milnstone from Achstinlet, contrary to the terms of his tack. 
For 1800 he was due £11 3s 6d, of which he paid only £5 3s. 
(To be continued.) 








HERO TALES OF THE GAEL. 





VI.—CUCHULINN—TAIN Bo CHUALGNE—Continued. 


Ir is of the big ones Feardiag was, and of the little ones 
Cuchullain. The Maoim Cruachain put a question to Feardiag 
“‘ What is the least you will take,” said she, “and go and wrestle 
with Cuchullain on Combat-field at twelve o’clock to-morrow ?” 
‘©Q, Maoim Cruaichain and Queen of Erin, I would do a brave 
deed and whatsoever you would put before me and that I could 
do it ; but to wrestle with my dear companion, Cuchullain, is a 
thing that I cannot and won’t do. Me to go and wrestle Cuchul- 
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lain! Is it the man that was lying and rising at my side (breast) 
during the nine years, and whom I love better than any of my 
own brothers! Me to go and wrestle Cuchullain! I would 
wrestle the man that would wrestle with him ; and I would not 
overthrow him for anything.” 

The drinking then began, and he was pressed and pressed till the 
hero Feardiag was made mortal drunk, and he fell where he was. 
The pithless pages of Maoim a Cruachain had not as much 
strength as would lift him out of that, and he was left to lie where 
he was and blankets were placed over him. The Maoim Cruach- 
ain wrote a deceitful mean letter in the name of Feardiag, that he 
would go to wrestle Cuchullain, and she put that in his pocket. 
At breakfast on the morrow she said :— 

“Well, good Scotchman, are you ready and willing to keep 
your promise of last night to-day—to go and wrestle Cuchullain, 
and bring to me the Donn-guaillionn ?” 

“Ts it I that would go and wrestle Cuchullain? Sharer of 
my food, the man of my bosom and of my breast, that was lying 
and rising with me during the nine years! The circumstance 
would be hard on me when I would not wrestle the man who 
would wrestle with him. If it is for this you invited me to the 
feast, I am not obliged to you.” 

“Look at the letter that is in your pocket, and the promise 
you gave me.” 

The Feardiag put his hand in his pocket, and he took out the 
letter and he read it. He bent his head, and he burst forth into 
showering tears. But asa man and as a champion he would not go 
against his word, and he wrote a letter to Cuchullain to meet him 
on Combat-field at twelve o'clock to-morrow. Just when Cuchullain 
and Lochaire were going to the hill to hunt, who met them in the 
door but Feardiag’s messenger with the letter. 

“Well, well, do you know, Lochaire, what letter I got here ?” 
said Cuchullain, and he told him. 

“It is not any good business that engrosses him,” said 
Laochaire and you will not go to meet him. If it was a right 
business that was wanted he would come bare and straight where 
you were as soon as his right foot touched Erin.” “I hope he did 
not break the oath that was between us,” said Cuchullain. “I hope 
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not,” said Laochaire, “but what at all made him not to come bare 
and straight where you were instead of sending for you to the 
Combat-field ?” “ Evil hour!” said Cuchullain, “I will meet him 
whether it be good or bad.” 

The heroes met on the Combat-field and they heartily 
welcomed one another. The two brothers, Laochaire Mac 
Nearst and Gille nah-Iuraich, kissed one another once, and the 
two champions, Cuchullain and the Feardiag, kissed each other 
twice. They were then walking up and down as friendly as they 
ever were. ‘“ What feats shall we be at to-day?” said Feardiag. 
“Whatever feat you choose yourself,” said Cuchullain. ‘ Shall 
we not begin throwing our spears from a distance?” They 
spent some time at that. “I don’t care,” said Feardiag, “ for 
that low, clumsy way of little children. Let us take the old 
right way.” “Thanks to Providence,” said Cuchullain, “that 
it is you that broke the oath and not me.” 

The pursuit of Cuchullain began now till he was put out on 
the other side of the Combat-field. ‘Is it to allow death get to 
come to me you are?” said he to Lochaire MacNearst. 
Lochaire ran and stopped up the ford. Cuchullain turned the 
pursuit on Feardiag. Feardiag called to Gille na h-Iuraich to 
let the ford run, and he allowed the stream run, and Feardiag 
turned the pursuit on Cuchullain to the other side of the Combat- 
field. Laochaire jumped and he caught his brother and nailed 
his ear to a tree. Gille na h-Iuraich pulled the tree out of 
the root and let the ford run, and Feardiag prevailed over 
Cuchullain. Laochaire jumped on his brother and plucked his 
head off his neck and stopped the ford. His brother was dead. 
Cuchullain was at the “ gath-bhalg,” and Feardiag did not know 
this feat. Feardiag was killed. Cuchullain then wrote a letter 
to the Maoim Cruachain: “Yon defied you as every other 
attempt defied you which you made to take out the Donn- 
guaillionn.” 

With the bother there was, she sent for Garbh Mac Stairn, 
who had a home on the other side of Erin. He came, and 
the Queen gave him a kind, hearty welcome, and asked as a 
kindness and a favour to go to wrestle with Cuchullain so 
as to take out the bull. “You will get,” said she “ plenty of 
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gold and silver, and the healing friendship of Maoim Cruachain 
and the right hand of friendship of Oiriol.” “I was once a day,” 
said honest Garbh, “that I would bring out a bull for Maoim 
Cruachain if I could, and at the present day I would give it a 
trial if necessary.” He was then a week being prompted and 
bribed and fed by the Queen. “I will bestir myself,” said 
Garbh, “to try if I will see my daughter, and if I get the Donn- 
guaillionn for the Queen.” 

Cuchullain was one day going to the hunting hill and he 
saw Garbh coming and he turned in haste. “Is your 
father not coming to Faiche-choraig,” said he to his wife. 
“Indeed it is not a good thing he wants. Surely it is 
on the look-out for the bull that he is coming—bull of 
darkness!” ‘What shall we do?” (Cuchullain did not wish 
to go to kill the Garbh.) “Yes, put you off your clothes 
and jump at my back in bed and I will say that you are a man- 
child I brought into the world. I will bake a bannock and I 
will put the griddle inside it, and I will give it to him as a 
champion’s morsel.” 

Garbh came on his own hook, looking here and there. He 
came in and blessed the house and the family. “The wind is 
upon the door of the champions,” said he. ‘“ Indeed, yes,” said 
she in a low voice, “ but it would not be that way if the heroes 
themselves were at home.” “What would they do since there 
is only one door on the house?” ‘“ They would take hold of the 
house and they would put the side to the wind in the shelter and 
the sheltered side to the wind.” ‘‘ Indeed, that is a heroic deed, 
and I was myself once a day that I would also do a heroic 
action ; but I do not think that I would do that the best day I 
ever was, but I will try it.” Garbh went out and stretched his 
hands to the ends of the house and tried to lift it and swing it 
round, but he did not move it. 

He turned in. “That defied me, and, upon my word, it is 
no astonishment although it would defy me the best day I ever 
was ; but where are the heroes themselves?” “They are in the 
hunting hill.” ‘“ And what are you doing in the bed and your 
eye so lively and your voice so strong.” “I am after my delivery 
and bringing a child to the world.” “Ol! it is a good sickness 
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that you have, a sickness better than health. What child have 
you?” “It is a son.” “Could not be better. People 
tell me that the sons of heroes have teeth when they are 
born. Let me try your son to see if the son is as the father.” 
He put his finger in the child’s mouth and lost the point of his 
finger. “Tut! tuts, tuts! you are a son, indeed, like your father. 
I am glad that it is not I that will be alive at the time when you 
will arrive at the age of thirty years. But what big bannock is 
this at the corner of the fire, bigger than any I ever saw?” 
“ None but the bannock that the heroes will have when they will 
come from the hunting hill.” “They called me champion 
once on a time and I must try the taste of the bannock.” He 
took a bite out of the bannock, and three fore teeth were put out 
of his mouth. “Tut! tut! this is indeed a champion’s bite. 
But where is the Donn-guaillionn?” “It is with the herd- 
boy along with the cattle.” “ Will you rise and let me see where 
are the cattle?” ‘That is one of the least things I ought to do,” 
and she rose and showed him the road he should take. The 
“child” whispered in her ear to show him a long wind- 
ing road, and she did that. “They are saying to me,” said 
Garbh Mac Stairn at parting, “that you are my daughter—and 
I now see that you are.” 

Cuchullain hurried on his clothes and ran out and was at 
the cattle before the Garbh reached. “ Strip yourself, herd-boy,” 
said he, ‘‘and give me your clothes, and put you on my clothes, 
and flee to yon glen down there with Donn-guaillionn and four 
or five of the cows.” The herd did as he was asked. 

Then the Garbh came. ‘“ Well! herd, is that the Donn- 
guaillionn,” said he and pointing to a bull that was down among 
the cattle, and that same bull was not trifling, although he was 
unlike Donn-guaillionn. “It is” said the “herd.” Garbh and 
the “herd” went to see the cattle and the bull, and Garbh praised 
and praised the cattle and Cuchullain’s bull. “It is for the bull 
that I came,” said Garbh, “and it is time to be going away with 
him since the evening is approaching.” Herd-boy, “I will not 
let the bull with you till I get orders from my master and 
till he come home from the hunting hill.” “I will not wait 
him,” said Garbh, and he caught the bull by the horn so as to 
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bring him along with him. The “herd” jumped and caught the 
bull’s other horn, and he would not let the bull go with him. 
They were there dragging the bull from one another. “ It is I 
that will have him,” the one would say. “ Try yourself,” the other 
would say, till they split the bull from the front of his face to the 
root of his tail. The “herd” twisted his half round his head and 
struck Garbh with it and knocked him into the mud. “You! you 
impudent carl with your boasting coming to trouble my 
master’s bull, and himself not at home to give him to you.” 
Garbh rose and shook the “dubs” of himself. ‘“ Forbid me going 
near the master, when the herd is as strong as this,” said he 
shaking the dubs off himself. I would as well like Cuchullain to 
be on the hill as to be at home the day that I would come the 
way. But, herd, have you any game that Cuchullain will be 
playing to see if I can do it myself?” “I have that, one or two.” 
“ Begin then ! do it,” and he encouraged the “herd ” to show him 
Cuchullain’s games. The first trick that the “ herd” showed was 
that of measuring the “traigh is dorn-gulban”* on the point 
of a rock. But although the “herd” measured the traigh is dorn- 
gulban skilfully, nevertheless, that is not how it happened with 
Garbh. When he was bending his head to perform the trick, 
the “herd” put his palm about his neck and threw him down 
the rock. 

Cuchullain then went away to go home and what did he meet 
but the mark of a big big man and beast. The mark of the man was 
in length and breadth as large as himself, and about the mark of the 
beast it is not known what was the size of it. Cuchullain followed 
these two big marks to see if he would find out what they meant. 
When he was going out over the top of the hill he saw a man 
down beside a loch, and he had a bull by the horn. The man 
beckoned and called to him. Cuchullain was afraid to go near 
him, but, nevertheless, he went where he was. “Come on, help 
me,” said the big fellow. “I will not help you till I hear the 
reason for your asking my help.” “I will tell you that. I am 

* This is a trick that used to be practised by boys of old in the Highlands, says 
Mr Carmichael, ‘* A boy stands on the edge of a rock, and places the heel of one 
foot on the edge, and the heel of the other foot to the toe of that one, and his two 


closed fists side by side to the point of that toe again. He then leaps backward— 
if he can.” 
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since seven years taking the spoil of the herd from my brother, 
but before I can get to it he is up at me and taking it from me. 
But help you me and we will have it killed before he comes, and 
there is a large stack of peats over there with which we will cook 
it and we will be stronger for battle when we eat it” The 
giant and Cuchullain killed the bull, and they kindled a fire under 
the peat stack, and they put the bull above it to roast, and when 
the roast was ready they began to eat it, but before they ate 
much of it the giant’s brother came upon them. His mouth was 
open, and his heart and his liver gave light through his 
mouth. He stood on the other side of the bay and the two 
brothers began to throw the spears on each other. Cuchullain 
began to help the giant who was on his own side, but he could 
not throw the arrow the third part of their distance. He ran 
then around the bay, and he began to wound the giant from be- 
hind his back (he could go in between his legs) on the spine. 
The giant was feeling an itch at the back of his leg, and he 
looked over his shoulder and he saw Cuchullain. He gave him 
a kick backward, and he threw Cuchullain to the other side of the 
bay, and where unfortunately did he stop but in the horn of the 
bull! But what he endured coming out of the horn no man ever 
endured either before or after him. Along with the pain 
he had, he broke his sword coming out. He went away then 
having the broken sword in his hand. It would be a disgrace for 
him to go home without knowing but that his good-wife would 
think that he broke his sword fighting with her own father. He 
called at a smithy in the passing to see if he would get his sword 
mended. The smithy was full of men as every smithy ever was 
and will be. He asked the smith to mend his sword. 

“T will not mend it and it can’t be mended until you tell how 
you broke it, or what brave deed or heroic action you performed?” 
“ Put out the men then” (he was ashamed to tell in the presence 
of the men that it was at the time he was bringing himself out of 
the bull’s horn that he broke his sword). The smith put out the 
men. But the big sullen red daughter of the smith hid herself 
under the bellows, and was listening to all the conversation be- 
tween her father and Cuchullain. “It was not a Cu Chullain you 
were then but a Chu Adhraic (horn-hound)” said she when she heard 
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the conversation of Cuchullain. Cuchullain went out at the door at 
once with the shame. He did not look behind nor did he wait for 
spear or sword. 

A while after this one of the children of Calladair came to 
the Maoim Cruachain and she gave her an advice. ‘“ Since the 
Donn-guaillionn defied the heroes of the world, now send for a 
regiment of the women of Erin with women as generals at their 
head, and give a day of field and battle on Faiche-choraig (Combat- 
field) to Cuchullain, and myself and my two sisters will be helping 
you.” Thiswasdone. The Maoim Cruachain gathered a regiment of 
the women of Erin, and women as generals at their head, and 
they were sent to Faiche-choraig to give a day of field and battle 
to Cuchullain. Cuchullain heard this, but he did not pay much 
heed to them. He was thinking that himself and his man would 
manage the women of the world. Then a day of battle took 
place. Cuchullain and his man went to the ford. Maoim 
Cruachain was at the head of her people. Cuchullain was 
throwing them in heaps down the stream till he was destroying 
one regiment after another. With the heat of the work he took 
the helmet of his head and placed it beside him. Maoim 
Cruachain turned sternly to Feannag, the daughter of Calladair, 
and said to her, “Is it with the intention to betray my army to 
death you are, after taking a big reward from me?” Immediately 
Feannag jumped in the form of a hoodie-crow into the heavens, and 
she came over and began to soar up in the air above Cuchullain, but 
he did not heed her—for he thought she was an ugly grey crow. 
She let down the entrails of a sparrow full of poison on his bare 
head. That lay on his brains and he let the piercing groan of death 
out of him. “ My strength and my sight are leaving me ; good 
Laochaire, where are you?” “Beside you.” “ Put astone in my 
hand to see what heroic deed I shall do.” Laochaire put a stone 
in his hand and Cuchullain threw the stone. “Did you see 
where the stone struck, Laochaire?” “It struck, in the back of 
the head, an otter dog, lying beside the bank in the ford.” ‘“ Did 
I kill him.” “O! yes indeed. There is not a breath in him.” 
“That is telling that death is near. It was fated that that 
was the first and last heroic act I would do to kill a dog. 
Lift you the big sword on my shoulder, and put the big spear 
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under my bosom. They will think that I am alive, and they will 
not come over the ford. You will proceed to Goll, my mother’s 
brother. But see that you will preserve your life from him at 
the same time.” 

Laochaire mac Nearst went off and reached the Feinne. They 


were in Eirinn at the time. “Yes, Laochaire. How did you 
leave my beloved friend Cuchullain,” said Goll. ‘“ He was making 
a new house for himself when I left him.” ‘O, well! well! is this 


the way it is? ‘The foolish will build the castle, and the wise 
will go to stay there.’ Would not the old hall, which his father 
Du’altach had, suffice him? Youth and pride will be joined to- 
gether. That is how it happens to Cuchullain and the new house 
which he is building.” ‘“O! it is only a small hut. When he 
will lie on his broad back, his nose will touch the roof-tree.” 
“What did you say that way? That is the same as that my 
beloved friend Cuchuillin is dead.” “I did not say a word about 
death—bear witness to that yourself.” “No, my good boy. It 
is you that did not. On whom would the death of a good master 
be harder than on a good servant? But this is not the time for 
waiting, and Cuchullin in distress.” When they were going past a 
wood, Goll cut three small hard switches, and he put them on the 
arm of Laochaire. ‘Keep that until I fill them with the heads 
that yourself prefer to be on the withe.” 

Feannag, the daughter of Calladair, came over, and she began 
to soar above Cuchullain’s head. She was coming nearer and 
nearer, as the ugly crows will always be doing, until at last she lay 
on his right shoulder. “ The eye is shutting, and the mouth is 
closing, and the warriors may come over,” said Feannag. Goll 
and Laochaire came to Faiche-choraig, and they attacked the 
army of Maoim Cruachain at once. Laochaire let the withes 
run three times. Goll turned to him with wrath. “If there wil] 
be a head wanting on one of the three withes, your own head, 
or my own head must go to fill it.” It was then Goll knew that 
Lochaire let the heads run off the withes. They then lifted up 
the body of Cuchullin and buried it. 

The story is done. 
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EDUCATION IN THE HIGHLANDS IN THE 
OLDEN TIMES. 





[By WILLIAM MACKAyY.] 


I, 
THE Highlands of Scotland owe the introduction of letters to 
the early Christian missionaries. “One of the most striking 


features of the organisation of the early monastic church in 
Ireland and Scotland,” says Dr. Skene, “was its provision for 
the cultivation of learning, and for the training of its members 
in sacred and profane literature ; so that it soon acquired a high 
reputation for the cultivation of letters, and drew to it students 
from all quarters, as the best school for the prosecution of all, 
and especially theological, studies.” When St. Columba landed 
in Scotland, in the year 563, he brought with him that love of 
learning which he had imbibed at the Irish school of Clonard ; 
and we are told by his biographer, Adamnan, that, at his estab- 
lishment in Iona, he “ never could spend even one hour without 
study and prayer, or writing, or some other holy occupation.” 
He was the author of hymns and other productions in Latin and 
Gaelic ; and such was the reputation which he and his followers 
acquired for learning, that people from all parts of Britain were 
drawn to Iona for study, among them being Aldfrid, who, in 
685, became king of Northumbria. Among other Celtic ecclesi- 
astical establishments which in those early times kept the lamp 
of knowledge burning, may be mentioned those of Rosemarkie, 
supposed to have been founded in the sixth century; Applecross, 
founded by St. Maolrubha in 673; and Dunkeld, Kilmun, Deer, 
and Turriff. In these houses learned functionaries, known in 
Gaelic as seribhnidh, and in Latin as seriba, studied, and wrote, 
and lectured, and taught as early as the seventh century. In 
the eighth and ninth centuries they were superseded by the 
Jirleiginn, who continued to be the principal teachers down to the 
thirteenth century. In addition to these learned men, there was 
a lower class of students called seo/ocs—we have still the word in 
the Gaelic sgalag, a farm-servant—poor people, apparently, who 
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received education in the monasteries in return for their services 
as cultivators of the church lands, and who appear in the mon- 
astic records as late as the fourteenth century. The literature 
studied in this early Celtic church consisted chiefly of the Bible, 
the works of the early Christian fathers, lives of Irish and Scottish 
saints, sermons and confessions, and Latin and Gaelic hymns; 
and the recording of the traditions of the church, and of the 
notable events of the period, frequently afforded pleasant employ- 
ment to the industrious clerics. Numerous Latin and Gaelic 
manuscripts of those distant times have come down to us—most 
of them supposed to have been written in Ireland ; but one of 
them, at least—the Book of Deer, which contains the Gospel of 
St. John and portions of the other three Gospels, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the fragment of an office for the Visitation of the 
Sick, all in Latin, and the Legend of the Foundation of the 
Church of Deer, and memoranda of grants of land and privileges 
bestowed on it, in Gaelic—is undoubtedly of Scottish origin. It 
is impossible now to determine to what extent the common 
people participated in the knowledge imparted in those Celtic 
monasteries. The probability is, that the teaching was very 
much confined to the inmates and a few of the better classes ; 
but the existence of the scolocs seems to show that the poorer 
people were not wholly excluded. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Celtic church, which 
had suffered greatly during the Danish invasion, gradually merged 
into the Church of Rome, and, under the fostering care of royalty, 
great and well-endowed monasteries took the place of the smaller 
religious houses which formerly existed. In these new institu- 
tions the study of the literature of the age was for centuries 
steadily pursued; and the education supplied in many of the 
abbeys and priories of Scotland, from the thirteenth century to 
the Reformation, was almost as high as was to be obtained in the 
ordinary Universities of Europe. And it is also certain that the 
religious establishments of that period provided the poor with 
the means of education to a very considerable extent. 

Among the institutions to which Highland boys of position 
and parts resorted before the Reformation, for educational pur- 
poses, were the religious houses of Beauly, Rosemarkie, Fearn, 
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Kinloss, Kingussie, and Ardchattan ; but of the state of education 
during that period the glimpses we get are few and far between. 
Not to leave the neighbourhood of Inverness, however, we find 
that in 1505, George Dawson taught within the priory at Beauly, 
where there was a large library of books ar.d manuscripts, and made 
himself most obliging in educating the children of the surround- 
ing gentlemen. Thirty years later, Robert Reid, prior of Beauly 
and abbot of Kinloss, greatly encouraged learning. Under his 
superintendence, John Person, a Cistercian monk, instructed the 
youths of Beauly ; and, in 1541, such of these as were intended 
for the church were removed to Kinloss, where they sat for three 
years at the feet of Ferrarius, a Piedmontese scholar whom Prior 
Reid had induced to settle there. Ferrarius himself informs us 
that his course of lectures embraced such subjects as the works of 
Aristotle, Cicero, Virgil, Erasmus, and Melancthon. The good 


esident of the Court of Session. At his death he left a sum of 
money for the maintenance at the Universities of gentlemen’s 
sons “that had good spirits,” but had not the whereupon to 
prosecute their studies; and another fund for the education of 
young gentlewomen left unprovided for by their parents. 

In addition to these monastic schools, there were from an early 
period grammar schools at Elgin, Inverness, Fortrose, and other 
northern burghs ; and the sons of the larger landowners frequently 
received their education on the Continent. The Master of Lovat, 
for example, who fell at the clan battle of Blar-na-leine, in 1544, 
was an accomplished scholar, who first studied at Beauly and there- 
after in France ; and many Highland chiefs attended to the educa- 
tion of their sons, even before the Act of 1494 made it incumbent 
on all barons and freeholders to send their sons to grammar schools 
at eight or nine years of age, and to keep them there until they 
were “competentlie founded” and had “ perfite Latine.” 

During the storm of the Reformation little practical interest 
was taken by Roman Catholic or Protestant in the education 
of the young; but as soon as the tempest had abated, John 
Knox and his followers took the matter in hand, and to them is 
due the credit of having first given shape to, if not of having 
originated, the idea of a national system in which rich and poor 


__ weit Reid subsequently became Bishop of Orkney, and Lord 
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could alike participate. They strongly advocated that there 
should be a school and a competent teacher in each parish, and 
repeatedly endeavoured to procure a sufficient endowment for 
this laudable object out of the forfeited patrimony of the ancient 
church. On the question of endowment they were, unfortunately, 
not successful. The great bulk of the church property went to the 
nobles ; and when the crown did happen to turn church revenues 
into educational channels it was not for the purposes of elemen- 
tary education in the parishes from which the revenues flowed, but 
to support students in the grammar schools and Universities. 
Hence, we find that, in 1573, James the Sixth, who afterwards 
judged himself no mean scholar, and affected the patronage of 
literature, granted the revenues of St. Monan’s chaplainry, in the 
parish of Kiltearn, to Alexander Munro, for seven years, for his 
sustentation at the schools. Two years later, the king gave the 
revenues of the chaplainries of St. Lawrence, in Dingwall, and 
Artafally, in Redcastle, to James Davidson, son of John David- 
son, tailor in Edinburgh, to keep him at school; and, in 1586, 
Thomas Davidson, another son of the same fortunate tailor, got 
the same revenues for seven years to support him “in the 
College of Cambridge in Inglanc. . . for his better education 
in verteu and guid letters.” 

Although, as we have seen, Knox was not successful in his 
efforts in favour of the endowment of schools, one result of his 
agitation was, that Parliament and the Privy Council were stirred 
to take some interest in the cause which he had so much at heart. 
In 1616, the Council issued an Act for the erection of schools in 
every parish, “that all his Majesty’s subjects, especially the youth, 
be exercised and trayned up in civilitie, godliness, knowledge, and 
learning ; that the vulgar Ingleshe tongue be universallie planted, 
and the Irish language, which is one of the chieff and principall 
causes of the continuance of barbaritie and incivilitie among the 
inhabitants of the Isles and Heylandis, may be abolishit and re- 
movit.” If John Knox, at whose instance the first Gaelic book 
was printed, had been living in 1616, this Act would, in all pro- 
bability, have been more judiciously worded ; and, whatever good 
effect it had in the south of Scotland, very little followed it in the 
north. The Highlanders were too much attached to their ancient 
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language to give encouragement to a scheme the avowed object of 
which was to abolish it—and, moreover, they themselves were not 
too flatteringly referred to in the Act ; and although its provisions 
were in 1631 confirmed by Parliament, they continued to be ig- 
nored within the Highland line. In 1646, however, Parliament 
enacted, in more politic and less offensive terms, that there 
should be a school in every parish, under the superintendence 
of the Presbytery of the bounds, and the duties thus imposed 
on them were taken up by the Presbyteries of the north 
with great energy and intelligence. But they had enormous 
difficulties to contend with. In making provision for only one 
school in each parish, the Legislature forgot that Highland 
parishes were as large as Lowland counties or German kingdoms, 
The Highlands, too, were poor; the landowners, upon whom was 
placed the burden of providing the schools and the salaries of the 
teachers, had small rentals; and the country was in a seething 
state of insurrection and civil war. In some parishes, therefore, 
the statute was for years a dead letter; but, in others, its provi- 
sions were faithfully carried into effect. The old records of the 
Highland Presbyteries throw considerable light on the efforts made 
in the good cause, and the extent to which those efforts were suc- 
cessful. In 1647, a Commission of Assembly, sitting at Auldearn, 
ordained that Presbyteries should use diligence in the plantation 
of schools ; and a Commission which visited Ross-shire about the 
same time, while ordering “all ministers within the province to 
preach powerfully against witchcraft, and develish practices of 
that sort,” also issued the more enlightened decree, “ that 
schools be erected in everie paroch, and diligence thereanent 
be reported to the next Provincial [Synod] of Ross, betwixt 
this and the next visitation at Chanonrie;” and there was a 
special injunction, “that the Presbyterie of Chanonrie have 
care of planting a schoole at Kilmuir Wester.” The Presbytery 
of Dingwall, whose records go back to 1649, loyally endeavoured 
to give effect to these instructions. At a Presbyterial visitation 
of the Church of Kiltearn, on 3rd July, 1649, the minister and 
elders of that parish “ being enquyred what progress they made 
for plantation of a schoolle ?” answered that “they wer to con- 
tribut for ane schoolle with Alines [Alness] ;” and we learn from a 
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minute of 14th August, 1650, that there was at that date a school 
at Alness, of which Mr. Donald Munro was appointed master. On 
17th July, 1649, Mr. Donald Fraser, minister of Kilmorack, 
declared to the Presbytery, “that he presses a school ;” and he 
was “ordained to urge the same moir and moir, and report his 
diligence to the Presbyterie.” The result of this pressure is given 
in the following minute of 19th February, 1650 :—‘‘ Compeared 
Hew Ross from the paroch of Kilmorack, shewing his willingness 
to be schoolemaster at the said Kilmorack, and the Presbyterie 
being certified of his good education and conversation, and 
finding upon tryall his abilitie for instructing of children and 
fitting them for grammar schooles, doe therefore admitt him to 
the said charge, recommending him to Mr. Donald Fraser to be 
received and encouraged for that effect.” On 31st July, 1640, 
the ministers and elders of Urquhart of Ferintosh reported “ that 
they were goeing about to seik for a man to be schoolmaister and 
clerk to ye sessione ;” and it is satisfactory to find that they were 
soon successful in their search, for, on 23rd October following, 
William Reid was appointed schoolmaster of the parish of the 
future Apostle of the North. On 11th September, 1649, the 
Presbytery of Dingwall, “considering the expediencie of planta- 
tion of schooles, and the Act of Parliament made thereanent, 
thought fitt that the underwr’tten persones sauld be required by 
the ministers of the severall paroches quhere they reside, to 
meete with the Presbyterie the nixt [meeting] day for tacking 
course for the erection and plantation of schooles within the 
Presbyterie, conforme to the tenor of the Act of Parliament ; for 
which effect the persones following were nominat and ordained 
to be required, viz., Robt. Monro of Obstill, Hew Fraser of Eska- 
daill, Hector Douglas of Balkney, Andrew Monro, portioner of 
Culcairne; Donald Finlaysone, portioner thereoff; Hew Monro of 
Teaninich, Hew Monro of Foiris, Androw Monro in Teannar, 
Hew Monro in Keatwall, Jon. Monro in Newtowne, Jon. Monro 
in Kinkell, Mr Jon. Monro of Swardill, Ferqr. Monro of Teanaird, 
and Neill Beaton in Culcraigie.” The majority of the members 
of this ancient School Board met on the 18th of the same month, 
and discussed how best to make provision for the support of a 
school in each parish. They thought that an assessment of “ twell 
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pounds [Scots] out of the thousand merks rent might suffice, but 
continewed the absolute determination of anything untill they 
met with the rest of the members.” On oth October, the Preby- 
tery, “considering that the Commissioners for plantation of 
schooles have not set downe, as yet, any solid course for planta- 
tion of schooles,” ordained them to be present at the next meeting 
of Presbytery. At that meeting, however, none of them appeared, 
and “the matter was continewed untill they might meet with more 
convenience.” But the times were inopportune; that year had 
seen Charles the First die on the scaffold ; war was now ravaging 
the country; the appearance of Montrose in the north made it more 
and more inconvenient for the Commissioners to meet; and 
the minute which I have just quoted contains the last mention of 
them in the Presbyterial records. The clergy, however, struggled 
on in the good cause. Curiously enough, their greatest difficulty 
seems to have been in connection with the ancient burgh of Ding- 
wall, In that town there was a school long before the period we are 
now speaking of, and in 1569 Donald Adamson was master thereof; 
but through time it ceased to exist, and on 22nd January, 1650, 
Mr. John Macrae, the minister of the burgh, had to report to the 
Presbytery that he “ regrates that he cannot prevaile in the mater 
of planting of a schoole in Dingwall.” The magistrates and heritors 
are ordered to be summoned to appear before the Presbytery at 
next meeting ; but, in response to this summons, only two of the 
heritors—the lairds of Tulloch and Knockbayne—appear, and 
they declare that no school can be maintained in Dingwall, “unless 
the paroch of Foddertie joyne with them.” They were enjoined 
to came to an arrangement with Fodderty ; but for years no result 
followed. By 1664, however, an end was put to this state of 
matters. In that year Mr. John Macrae is schoolmaster of the 
capital of Ross. 

Unfortunately, the early records of the Presbytery of Inverness 
have not been preserved, and a volume commencing in April, 
1670, is the first now extant. We have, therefore, no record 
of the first efforts of that Presbytery in the cause of education 
in the rural parishes. It is evident, however, that the mem- 
bers did not entirely neglect their duty in this matter In 
1671 there was a school in Kiltarlity, in which Mr, G. 
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Hutcheson taught so acceptably, that his minister and elders 
“were well satisfyed with him in everie thing” and, in 1677, 
Mr. John Munro, the then schoolmaster of that parish, is de- 
scribed as “of a Christian, civille, blameless conversatione,” and 
gets “a large applaus for his painefullness and diligent attendance 
on schoole and sessione.” The youth of Kirkhill were taught in 
1672 by Mr. Charles Ritchie, and he was succeeded by Mr. 
Thomas Fraser, who, in the words of his minister, the Rev. James 
Fraser, the accomplished author of the Wardlaw Manuscript, 
“besides his attendance of the schoole, was precentor and clerk, 
and read the Scriptures publickly every Lord’s-day, in the Irish, 
betwixt the second and third bell.” For these multifarious duties 
Mr. Fraser received annually “a chalder of victuall, with £20 
[Scots—equal to £1 13s 4d sterling] out of the box, and also the 
baptisme and mariage money.” He afterwards became minister 
of Dores; and we find him in March, 1687, preaching before the 
Presbytery, with much acceptance, on the theme, “De jpecatto 
veniali et mortali.” How he treated his delicate text, we are un- 
fortunately not informed. In 1682, there was a “ flourisheing 
schoole” at Petty, and a “ fixt school-master, who was a great help 
to the minister.” The poor minister, evidently, needed help, for, 
in connection with the celebration of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, it is recorded of him that “he had a table only—other 
things being borrowed.” 


(To be continued.) 
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AM BANNACH BEARNACH. 





[From Mr. KENNETH MACLEOD.] 


CHAIDH Ceigein agus Cuaigean agus Bodach Beag an Reubain 
aon uair a bhuain coirce. An uair a sguir iad d’an obair bha 
bideag bheag gun deanamh. 

“Dean thusa sud, a Cheigein.” 

“ Dean fhein e, a Chuaigean.” 

“ Deanamaid uile e,” arsa Bodach Beag an Reubain; agus rinn 
iad uile e. 

Thoisich iad an sin air a thoirt dachaidh. 

“Thoir thusa sud leat, a Cheigein.” 

“ Bheir fhein leat e, a Chuaigein.” 

“ Beireamaid uile leinn e,” atsa Bodach Beag an Reubain; 
agus thug iad uile dhachaidh e. 

Thoisich iad an sin air a bhualadh. 

“ Buail thusa sud, a Cheigein.” 

“‘ Buail fhein e, a Chuaigein.” 

“ Buaileamaid uile e,” arsa Bodach Beag an Reubain ; agus 
bhuail iad uile e. 

Thoisich iad an sin air a chruadhachadh. 

“ Cruadhaich thusa sud, a Cheigein.” 

“ Cruadhaich fhein e, a Chuaigein.” 

“Cruadhaicheamaid uile e,” arsa Bodach Beag an Reubain ; 
agus chruadhaich iad uile e. 

Thoisich iad an uair sin air a bhleith. 

“ Beil thusa sud, a Cheigein.” 

“ Beil fhein e, a Chuaigein.” 

“ Beileamaid uile e,” arsa Bodach Beag an Reubain; agus 
bhleith iad uile e. 

Thoisich iad an uair sin air a chriathradh. 

“ Criathair thusa sud, a Cheigein.” 

“ Criathair fhein e, a Chuaigein.” 

“Criathramaid uile e,” arsa Bodach Beag an Reubain ; agus 
Chriathair iad uile e. 
Thoisich iad an uair sin air fhuineadh. 
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“Fuin thusa sud, a Cheigein.” 

“Fuin fhein e, a Chuaigein.” 

“ Fuineamaid uile e,” arsa Bodach Beag an Reubain ; -agus dh’ 
fhuin iad uile e. 

Thoisich iad an uair sin air a chur ris au teine. 

“Cuir thusa sud ris an teine, a Cheigein.” 

“Cuir fhein e, a Chuaigein.” 

“Cuireamaid uile ris an teine e,” arsa Bodach Beag an 
Reubain ; agus chuir iad uile ris an teine e. 

Thoisich iad an uair sin air itheadh. 

“Thoir greim as a sud, a Cheigein.” 

“Thoir fhein as e, a Chuaigein.” 

“Thoireamaid uile greim as,” arsa Bodach Beag an Reubain. 
Thug iad uile greim as, agus sud a mach a ghabh am bannach. 
Co a thachair ris ach rdcais, 

“Co as a thainig am bannoch bearnach ?” 

“Thainig mi bho Cheigein agus thainig mi bho Chuaigean, 
agus thainig mi bho Bhodach Beag an Reubain, agus thainig mi 
bho leac nam bannach, agus thainig mi bho chul an doruis, agus 
ma’s urrainn domh thig mi bhuatsa.” 

Thug an rocais sgobadh sios agus thug e greim as, agus sud a 
mach ghabh am bannach. Co thachair ris ach faoileag. 

“Co as a thainig am bannach bearnach ?” 

“Thainig mi bho Cheigein agus thainig mi bho Chuaigean 
agus thainig mi bho Bhodach Beag an Reubain, agus thainig mi 
bho leac nam bannach, agus thainig mi bho chul an doruis, agus 
thainig mi bho’n rocais, agus ma’s urrainn domh thig mi bhuatsa.” 

Thug an fhaoileag sgobadh sios, thug i greim as, agus sud a 
mach a ghabh am bannach. Co thachair ris ach feannag. 

“Co as a thainig am bannach bearnach ?” 

“Thainig mi bho Cheigein agus thainig mi bho Chuaigean 
agus thainig mi bho Bhodach Beag an Reubain, agus thainig mi 
bho leac nam bannach, agus thainig mi bho chul an doruis, agus 
thainig mi bho’n rocais, agus thainig mi bho’n fhaoileag, agus ma’s 
urrainn domh thig mi bhuatsa.” 

Thug an fheannag sgobadh sios, thug i greim as, agus sud a 
mach a ghabh am bannach. Co thachair ris ach calman. 

“Co as a thainig am bannach bearnach ?” 
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“Thainig mi bho Cheigein agus thainig mi bho Chuaigean 
agus thainig mi bho Bhodach Beag an Reubain, agus thainig mi 
bho leac nam bannach, agus thainig mi bho chul an doruis, agus 
thainig mi bho’n rocais, agus thainig mi bho’n fhaoileig, agus 
thainig mi bho’n fheannaig agus ma’s urrainn domh thig mi 
bhuatsa.” 

Thug an calman sgobadh sios, agus dh’ith e suas e, agus bha 
crioch air a’ bhannach. 





JEROME STONE AND THE OSSIANIC BALLADS. 


THE STORY OF HIS OSSIANIC COLLECTION, 


JEROME STONE'S Collection of Ossianic Ballads had somehow 
mysteriously disappeared since it was in the hands of the com- 
mittee of the Highland Society of Scotland, who issued their 
“Report” in 1805, and there make mention of its existence, 
The late J. F. Campbell of Islay could not find it in 1872 when 
issuing his book of Ossianic Ballads—Leabhar na Feinne—from 
the press. He says that he examined the Highland Society's 
papers and, though he got a manuscript copy of the ballad of 
Fraoch, which they had published in their “ Report,” yet he could 
not identify the rest of the collection made by Stone. The early 
history of the Collection is given in the “ Report,” and it will be 
seen that Stone’s work had even then passed through a chequered 
career. Stone unluckily “did not think of giving his originals to 
the public” in print, as the Highland Society’s Report goes on to 
say; “but Mr. Chalmers of London [author of Caledonia, the 
great antiquarian and scholar], happened to purchase at a sale a 
parcel of books and writings which once belonged to Jerome 
Stone. Part of those MSS. appears to consist of copies of some 
of the original Highland poetry which Stone had collected,” and 
these Mr. Chalmers communicated to the committee, who pub- 
lished only the original of the Fraoch ballad and Stone’s own trans- 
lation of it, which appeared in the Scots Magazine fifty-one years 
previously. The “Report” refers coldly to the obscurity of Stone’s 
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position, to his having acquired the Gaelic language as a foreigner, 
and to the locality of his Collection being unfavourable to the 
getting of the best copies of the ancient poetry of the Highlands, 
In fact his “copies,” it is implied, though earlier than Macpher- 
son’s in date, were “corrupt,” as the other ballad collections of 
later times were carefully labelled. Macpherson alone collected 
the genuine Ossianic poetry. 

Till lately nearly every one who took an interest in ancient 
Gaelic poetry had given up Jerome Stone’s collection as lost. 
But fortunately it has been found now, and Professor Mackinnon 
has most appropriately had a short time ago the gratifying task of 
announcing the fact to the public through the press. He has, 
moreover, sent the collection of Gaelic Ballads, with an excellent 
introduction, to the Gaelic Society of Inverness, at a meeting of 
which Society the paper was a week or two ago read, and it is all 
to appear in their forthcoming volume. From the Professor's 
paper we glean the following facts. Stone’s papers had dis- 
appeared after they were in the possession of the Highland 
Society of Scotland. The late Principal Lee of Edinburgh (1840- 
59), who was a collector of all sorts of odd literary things which 
no one else cared to look at and which he picked up at sales and 
old book-stalls, fell upon a folio volume of about an inch and 
a-half thick, which once formed part, if not the whole, of Stone's 
Collection. At Lee’s sale the manuscript was bought by the late 
David Laing, and he some twenty years ago presented it to Dr. 
Clerk of Kilmallie, who was at that time engaged on his sumptuous 
edition of the Poems of Ossian. This fact accounts for the 
familiar way in which Dr. Clerk speaks of Stone’s Collection at 
page 33 of his introduction. Within the last few months the 
University of Edinburgh acquired this MS. from Dr. Clerk’s 
family, so that now this valuable Collection at last finds a resting 
place from which it can no more wander and where scholars can 
consult it. 

There is no doubt of its authenticity, for the MSS. bears an 
unmistakeable resemblance to Stone’s writing as otherwise known. 
Its contents are in three divisions, separated from one another by 
several blank pages. The third division consists of “ Poems on 
Various Subjects” in English, amounting in all to 16 pieces, 
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several of which appeared in the Scots Magazine. Some are 
translations from French and Italian, a fact which shows that 
Stone was learned not merely in the ancient but also in the 
modern languages. “These poems,” says Professor Mackinnon, 
“show their author as a man of cultivated tastes, refined feelings 
and considerable powers of versification. But even had he lived, 
I do not know that Stone could ever attain distinction as a poet.” 
The other two divisions of the MS. are in Gaelic. One is headed 
“A Collection of such Modern Songs as are remarkable on 
account of their Beauty or the Interesting Nature of their Subject.” 
They are seven in number and comprise a thousand lines more or 
less in all. They are all well known, with one exception, and this 
exception is, from a certain stiffness of style, judged by Professor 
Mackinnon to be the work of Stone himself, to whom Gaelic was 
not native but acquired. Among the other pieces are the 
“‘Comhachag,” ‘ Massacre of Glencoe,” “Keppoch Murder,” 
“Day of Rinrory,” i.e, the battle of Killiecrankie. The other 
and most important division consists of the Ossianic Ballads. 

Of the Ossianic Ballads, Stone has ten. All of them are 
represented in some one or other of the various collections made 
subsequent to Stone’s day, and these versions can be found in 
Campbell’s Leabhar na Feinne. The following is a complete list 
of the contents of the Collection, with references given to Camp- 
bell’s work, where the other version or versions may be seen :— 

(1) ‘‘Oran a Chlerich, or the Description of a Battle betwixt the Fians and 


Danes.” See ZL. na F., pp. 72-79. It is a description of the invasion of Manus, 
King of Lochlin. 

(2) ‘‘ An Comhrag a bha ag an Fhein re Conn Mac-an Dearg, or the Battle 
that the Feine had with Conn the son of Dearg.” See Z. na F., pp. 113-121. 

(3) ‘‘ Teantach mor na Feine, or the greatest Strait ever the Fians were reduced 
to.” See Z. na F., pp. 95-104. It treats of an invasion by the King of Lochlin to 
avenge the elopement of his wite with one of the Fians. 

(4) ‘* Tigh Formail, or the burning of the House of Formail by Garry, one of 
the Fians.” See Z. na F.,, pp. 175-180. The women ot the Feinne were here 
burnt and hence the race of giants came to an end. 

(5) ‘* Cath na’n Seishiar, or the Engagement which six of the Fians had with 
two and forty of their Enemies.” See Z. na F., p. 93; it exists in M‘Nicol’s manu- 
script only, and this one of Stone's, There are only from 14 to 16 verses in all. 

(6) **A chiosh chnamhadh, or an important Dispute that arose among the 
Fians.” See Z. na F., p. 166-7. M'‘Nicol’s MS. is the only other that has the 
poem ; it consists of 17 verses and deals with the dispute between Fionn’s family 
and Clann Morna or Goll’s party. 
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(7) ‘*Sealg mhor a Ghlinn, or a great Hunting which the Fians had.” See 
L. na F., pp. 213-4. It is only in Dr. Irving’s MS. and in this of Stone’s, but the 
latter has 46 stanzas against 27 of the former. It concerns the dispute between 
Goll and Fionn, and enumerates the warriors on each side. 

(8) ‘* Bas Chonlaoich, or Conlach killed by his Father, who was one of the 
Fians [sic /].” See L na F., pp. 9-15. It is a well-known ballad. 

(9) ‘* Bas Osgair, or the Death of Osgar son of Ossan and grandson of Fian 
Macoll.” See Z. na F., pp. 180-195. This is the catastrophe of the Feinne and is 
commonly known as the Battle of Gabhra. 

(10) “Bas Fhraoch, or the Death of Fraoch, who was destroyed by the 
treacherous Passion of his Mother-in-law.” See Z. na F., pp. 29-33. 


The importance of Jerome Stone’s Collection consists in two 
things: he made his collection at latest by the year 1756, when 
he died, that is, four years before Macpherson’s “Ossian” was 
heard of ; and, secondly, he was the first collector south of the 
Grampians, and his versions are therefore original and independ- 
ent, a remark which can scarcely be made of any collector after 
him. It is notorious, for example, that Macnicol’s MSS. contain 
much second hand work (see Celt. Mag. XII., p. 320), and it 
may now be seen that he and other southern collectors either 
borrowed from Stone or got their materials from the same sources 
—even to the mode of spelling. Besides this, Stone’s versions 
are exceedingly full and accurate, compared to most of the others. 
Prof. Mackinnon says: “On comparing the various versions of 
the other ballads as they are given in Leabhar na Feinne, it will be 
seen that Stone’s Collection and Macnicol’s, written in part at 
least not long after Stone’s, show great similarity. A version of 
two ballads in Leabhar na Feinne is practically identical with the 
version given by Stone. The ballads in question are Oran a’ 
Chlerich and Bas Oscar, the first and ninth in this collection. 
Mr. Campbell obtained these ballads from a MS. written in 1762 
by Eobhan Macdiarmid, which in 1871 was in the possession of 
John Shaw a miller in Rannoch (LZ. na F. XVII.). By compar- 
ing Leabhar na Feinne pp. 72-4 and 182-3 with the first and 
ninth ballads here given, it will be seen that Macdiarmid’s and 
Stone’s MSS. are, guoad these poems, either copied the one from 
the other or that both are careful transcripts from the same MS.” 


THE STORY OF STONE'S LIFE. 


A short and pathetic story is that of Stone’s life, the facts of 
which we owe chiefly to Prof. Mackinnon’s paper already mentioned. 
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Jerome or Jeremiah Stone was born in the parish of Scoonie, 
Fifeshire, in 1727. His father William Stone or Stons, as the 
parish register has it, was a respectable sea-faring man who died 
abroad when Jerome was only three years of age. The widow 
with her young family was left in straitened circumstances, 
Jerome seems to have taken early to the business of a travelling 
chapman or pack merchant. The “buckles, garters, and such 
small articles” that formed his original stock he soon converted into 
books, and so became an itinerant bookseller. The young pedlar 
knew the inside as well as the outside of his books. He had the 
faculty of acquiring languages with amazing rapidity, and he was 
soon able to read the Scriptures in their original Hebrew and Greek 
before ever he tried Latin. This last language he, however, did 
learn, helped by the parish schoolmaster. The then Principal of 
the University of St. Andrews happened to be a heritor in 
the parish of Scoonie, and under his patronage Stone found his 
way to that seat of learning. He was enrolled in the Greek class 
on 24th February, 1748, when close on his 21st year. On the 
11th June, 1750, he graduated as Master of Arts, and he was 
immediately appointed assistant in the Grammar School of Dun- 
keld. Three years later, on the promotion of the rector to Perth, 
Stone was himself put at the head of the school by the Duke of 
Athole, who had learned to entertain a high opinion of Stone 
meanwhile. Here, as rector of the Dunkeld Grammar School, 
Stone remained till his too early death ; for, as the Scots Magazine 
informs us, he was struck down by fever on the 11th June, 1756, 
in the 30th year of his age. “Such,” as Professor Mackinnon 
says, “are the main facts in the life of this child of genius whom 
the gods loved and who died young.” 

He appears to have greatly impressed everybody he came in 
contact with. “An unexampled proficiency in every branch of 
literature recommended him to the esteem of the professors, and 
an uncommon fund of wit and pleasantry rendered him, at the 
same time, the favourite of all his fellow-students, some of 
whom speak of him to this day with an enthusiastic degree 
of admiration and respect,” as the minister of Scoonie says 
in the old Stat. Account. He was never married, but he 
displayed the Roman Piefas in regard to his family—“ he 
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paid a pious regard to his aged mother, who survived him two 
years,” during which time she received a pension from the Duke 
of Athole, “ as a testimony of respect to the memory of her son.”’ 

In regard to his literary work, what he did was good, but the 
promise was far better, and it was this that impressed his contem- 
poraries ; for his brief span of life, which cut off the promise and 
the performance both, and its brilliancy and beauty went far to 
counteract the truth so well expressed by our modern poet— 

‘* While we breath beneath the sun, 

The world, which credits what is done, 

Is cold to all that might have been.” 
He was a frequent contributor to the Scots Magazine, then the 
only periodical published in Scotland; he began to write for it 
in his student days, and continued to do so until his death. It is 
stated in the old Stat. Account that he left in MS. “a much 
esteemed and well-known allegory entitled the Immortality of 
Authors, which has been published and often reprinted since his 
death.” But this publication Professor Mackinnon has not been 
able to trace. It is not known in the Edinburgh Libraries nor in 
the British Museum. He was engaged, when death came upon 
him, in writing and preparing for the press a large work entitled 
“An Inquiry into the Original of the Nation and Language of 
the Ancient Scots, with conjectures about the primitive state of 
the Celtic and other European Nations.” The minister of Scoonie 
evidently saw this MS., for he describes it minutely and is loud in 
its praises. 

Gaelic was to Stone an acquired tongue like the Latin, 
Italian, Hebrew and other languages he had mastered. He was 
a pure Saxon, at first unfavourably disposed towards Gaelic and Celtic 
matters generally. ‘I am,” says he, “equallya stranger in blood to 
the descendants of Siman Breck and the subjects of Cadwallader. 
I have no personal attachment either to the Welsh leek or the 
Irish potato.” But in Dunkeld he soon acquired a taste and a 
love for the language of the Highlands and he was enthusiastic 
in its praises. In a criticism of Johnson’s Dictionary, con- 
tributed to the Scots Magazine, he censures severely the lexico- 
graphers of the time for traversing the globe in search of the origin 
of a great part of their respective languages instead of looking 
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for it at their own doors, where it may be found. “I shall take 
the utmost pleasure to wander with Mr. Johnson,” says Stone, 
“from the Tropics to the frozen zone ; but shall be sorry to find 
him traversing the valleys of Palestine or the rocks of Norway in 
quest of such as may more successfully be found among the 
mountains of Wales or in the wilds of Lochaber.” In sending his 
translation of Fraoch to the Scots Magazine, he speaks of the “ sub- 
limity of sentiment, nervousness of expression and high-spirited 
metaphor,” which marked several Gaelic pieces he knew, and he 
equalled them on these points to the “chief productions of the most 
cultivated nations.” ‘Others of them,” he says, “breathe such 
tenderness and simplicity as must be affecting to every mind that 
is in the least tinctured with the softer passions of pity and 
humanity.” How much must we regret that it was not under the 
auspices of this brilliant and honourable man of genius that Gaelic, 
and, hence, Celtic literature first made its debut before the 
European nations, rather than under the sinister aegis of James 
Macpherson ! 








THE TRAGEDY OF CLACH-NAN-CEANN. 





A SGEULACHD OF THE RANNOCH CAMERONS. 
(Continued.) 
ON the second morning after the burning of the Mackintosh’s 
country in Badenoch, the Zazlor and his company arrived with 
their Creach at a spot called Zom na Ceardaich on the Shosmin, 
about a quarter of a mile distant from where the river Ericht dis- 
charges itself into Loch Rannoch. Here they pitched their 
camp, refreshed themselves and allowed the cattle to browse on 
such herbage as they could manage to pick up by burrowing 
amongst the snow with their snouts and fore feet. They were 
now on Macgregor of Ardlarich’s territory, and within a few hun- 
dred yards of his house ; and Zom na Ceardaich was chosen as a 
place of encampment, because from that point they could best 
defend the cattle from any sudden attack that might be made on 
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them. But no enemy, nor human being, nor beast, appeared in 
sight ; no smoke arose from any habitation of man ; and all the 
country round about seemed to be deserted. The Tailor naturally 
asked the question, “Is this the silence of desolation or the silence 
of stratagem ?” 


When the Camerons had breakfasted they cautiously led their 
cattle down from the braeface to Cul-a-Mhuilinn, crossed the 
Ericht with them, and drove them westward to the first passable 
ford of the Gaur—a river that enters the west end of Loch Ran- 
noch after having drained the famous Madagan-na-moine. Here 
the Zailor ordered them to halt; and, having selected a small 
band of swift-footed men, sent them forward under the charge of 
William Cameron to reconnoitre in the direction of Dunan, to 
bring back word if the Macgregors were to be seen in force in that 
locality. 

Meanwhile the Tailor proceeded to tell his followers that the 
Badenoch Creach was to be sent entire to 7igh-na-dige to stock 
the land which Struan had so kindly alloted to the Camerons on 
the Stosgarbh and of which Marsali was to have the principal 
share. This intimation was received with loud applause. He 
then asked if any man present would volunteer to go in charge of 
the cattle and stay in the new settlement? The proposal soon 
met with a response :— 


‘* Theid mis” thubhairt Gilleasb’ Eibhiseach, 
‘“* Ma gheibh mi cuibhrionn de’n a chreach,” 


That is— 


** I'll go,” said Gillesp’ Nevis-man 
‘* If I get a share of the spoil.” 


The Zaitlor said— 


*¢ °S math thu nis, Ghilleasb bho Lundaidh, 
*S ann duit fein bu dual bhi grundail ; 
Is bios do shliochd an seilbh an Raineach 
Mar bha do shinns’rean an Lochabair.” 


That is— 


‘* Well done thyself, Gillesp’ from Lundie, 
Thou dost inherit to be thrifty ; 
And thy seed shall have luck in Rannoch 
As erst thy forbears in Lochaber.” 
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After Gillesp’ a little man with a bow in his hand and a quiver 
full of arrows at his back stood up— 
An sin thubhairt Dunnachadh Mhic-’illonaidh 
‘* Theid mis’ ma gheibh mi bothan monaidh, 
Is comas seilg air na fridhean 
Eadar Raineach is Gleann Lithean.” 


That is— 


Then up spoke Duncan MacGillonie 
** T’ll go if I get a hillside bothy, 

With right to hunt in the great forests 

Betwixt Rannoch and Glenlyon.” 


The Tailor replied— 


** Gheibh thu sin, a Mhic’illonaidh, 
Ach b’ fhearr dhiut spreidh na sithionn monaidh ; 
Oir thig na Sasunnaich gun iochd 
Is bheir iad an comas bho do shliochd,” 


That is— 
** Thou shalt get that, O MacGillonie, 

But better are cattle than forest venison ; 

For Saxon men will ruthless come 

And snatch this privilege from thy seed | ” 
The two men thereupon crossed the Gaur with the cattle, 
drove them on to Camghouran, and there, according to Duncan 
Du, the already referred to sennachie, became the founders of the 
Nevis and Gillonie septs of the Cameron Clan on the Sliosgarbh 
of Rannoch. 

The TZailr now led his main company westward in the 
direction of Dunan ; and met William Cameron’s picket returning 
at the famous Caochan-na-fola—the scene of that bloody conflict 
which had first given the Clan Gregor possession of the SHosmin. 
The picket were marching in very precise military order around a 
Macgregor sgalag whom they held as a prisoner ; and he in his 
turn was conducting on a rope a large and handsome deer hound, 
which had long been the pride of Macgregor of Dunan—who on 
account of his having been so often seen with this dog was com- 
monly called “ Fear fad’ a’ choin uidhre,” that is, “the long man 
of the dun dog.” This sgalag told them that Macgregor of Dunan 
and his followers and all the other Macgregors of the SHosmin 
had fled down the country from some vague warning they had 
got that the Camerons were to burst upon them with great 
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force and fury from the north and root them out of the land. The 
old man had left the hound in his charge for fear it might fall 
into the hands of his enemies and be the means of taking him 
out in his retreat by its keen sense of smell; and this was now 
exactly what happened. 

The Tailor at once ordered the hound to be led to smell the 
human tracks that were seen on the snow leading from Dunan 
house, with the result that the animal soon came on its master’s 
scent.* And now having formed his men in a half-moon shape 
around the sga/ag and dog, and the baggage (the semi-circum- 
ference sweeping round behind) he led them rapidly towards the 
east on the scent of the Macgregor. From Tom-Mhic-Ghriogair, 
where the scent was first discovered, they proceeded through 
Coille-Bhienie until they arrived at Ken-a-Chlachar, where the 
scent became somewhat confused among the high-standing 
boulders and broken marshes. Having recovered it, however, 
they traced it northwards towards Zom-na-Sgreadaile, not far 
from the present Rannoch Lodge. Thence the scent went due 
north until they reached the north-west corner of Loch Rannoeh, 
when it turned towards the east, and led them to the river Ericht. 
Having crossed this stream below Cul-a-Mhuilinn, the hound 
again discovered the scent, which went on across Jom Dubh, and 
led upwards to Ardlarich House. 

When they reached Ardlarich the Zaz/or commanded his men 
to search all the houses and outhouses for the chiefs of the Clan 
Gregor. They did so, but found they were deserted, and that 
not a single soul could be seen in the locality. Thereupon the 
Tailor set fire to Ardlarich House, which soon lit up and was 
burnt to the ground; but no other human habitation was set 
fire to. 

Having formed anew, the Camerons followed the hound 





* Dunan’s staghound was famed all over the Highlands for its large size, noble 
and dignified aspect, great sagacity and endurance in the chase, and also for an 
unusually keen sense of smell, Its descent could be traced back to the most famous 
hounds of the Ossianic era. It is said that the then Earl of Argyll having one day 
met Macgregor of Dunan in the chase at a spot called ‘‘ Stob-na-Cruaiche,” offered 
to procure for him a Crown Charter for the Sliosmin provided he gave him the stag- 
hound ; but Dunan would not part with his favourite dog even for that tempting 
inducement. 
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smelling along towards the shore. This led the Tailor to suspect 
that possibly the Macgregors might now be lying hidden in 
Eilean-nam-faoileag—that famous “ Ile of Loch Rannoch” which 
lay just over against where they were standing. But the 7ailor 
observed that the “J” had been dismantled some time before 
then, and that it could not form as it stood a secure position for 
any body of armed men. Besides the scent went unmistakeably 
towards the east. The Church of Killichonan was visited ; and 
the scent showed that Macgregor evidently had been there, 
probably confessing his sins to the priest. Proceeding eastward 
through a birch wood, since known by the name of Talla-bheithe 
wood, whence the summit of Schiehallion can be seen. They at 
length reached Liavan, It is said that on this farm at Baile 
na Creige the scent became confused, as Macgregor had evi- 
dently doubled, by having gone up to the top of Creag-na- 
ceardaiche to see if the coast was clear and coming down again. 
The scent was, however, recovered; and the Camerons proceeded 
on their way through a thick wood where they were often so 
entangled in bogs and marshes and thickets that, if attacked by 
an enemy with bows and arrows, they might be reduced to great 
straits. But no enemy appeared; and Aulich was at length 
reached. The scent crossed the burn of Aulich just below the 
present bridge ; and having recovered it on the other side, they 
proceeded to Clach na-h-iobairte, a standing stone situated below 
the present shooting lodge of Craganour. Here the Camerons 
rested; and while partaking of a hasty lunch, admired the 
beautiful golden streaks of the afternoon sun as it shone on the 
white snow that clad the conical Schiehallion, seen from this 
point swelling out like a true maiden’s pap from the fair bosom 
of the surrounding mountain range. 

From Clach na-h-tobairte, supposed by at least one acute 
Gaelic scholar to be the western boundary of the Awmnat, the 
company followed the scent along the Wi/’-reidh passing on their 
way Lag’ ’n-iasgair and the Annat burn from which the scent 
turned up the brae until they reached Leargan, the third seat of 
the Macgregors on the Sliosmin. This place they also found 
deserted ; and they followed the scent in an eastward down-hill 
direction towards Clachghilas, a large stone marking the eastern 
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extremity of the Macgregor territory in Rannoch. From Cilaeh- 
ghlas the scent went to Clach a mharsanta—a stone associated in 
modern times with a story of the accidental strangling of a poor 
stupid packman—but which seems more probably to have marked 
the eastern boundary of the old ecclesiastical church property of 
the Amnat—part of which is still known by that name. From 
Ciach a mharsanta they followed the scent above the village of 
Kinloch Rannoch, the braeface; and having passed Clach-a- 
chlagarnaich under Sron-an-dachar of Creag-a-Bharra, and AUut- 
enlas the hound went directly to the ford of the Dubhag at Tom 
a chlachach over against the famous Seomar-na-stainge on the 
south side of the river, where Wallace is said, to have at one time 
encamped. The Camerons soon crossed this ford; and having 
discovered the scent on the south side they followed it through 
Innerhadden and Dalchosnie, until they reached the Clach Sgozlte 
—a large split boulder with a larch tree now growing up in the 
crack—alike curious in its conformation and notable as connected 
with many stirring events in the early clan history of Rannoch. 
From Clach.Sgoilte they followed the scent eastwards through 
West Tempar, Tom Tempar, Lassintullich, and Crossmount ; 
where now the hound began to get very excited and gave several 
short yelps which evidently showed that the objects of their pur- 
suit were not very far away. 

The Zailor called on his men to halt, and having with his well 
known skill as a tactician and leader rearranged their ranks so as 
to be able to work to the best advantage in rough and rocky ground, 
he exhorted them to advance with the utmost caution and care 
and to be ready at any moment to encounter the enemy—if there 
was need—in deadly combat. These words wrought up the 
Camerons to a state of fierce excitement, whilst at the same time 
they marched forward with that heroic coolness and confidence 
which they always felt when fighting under the command of their 
redoubtable leader. 

When the Camerons were advancing and nearing that rocky 
cavern high above the southern bank of the Dadhag, which from 
the event has since been called Masgregor’s Cave, the Tailor was 
astonished to see in the far distance a large company of the 

Robertson men led by his friend Struan flanked by another com- 
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pany of men led by Menzies of Weem, the feudal superior of the 
Macgregors on the Sliosmin. Struan waved a salute to the 
Tailor who at once commanded his men to halt, and approached 
in person to meet the Robertson ~hief. “You have come just in 
the nick of time” said Struan, “to complete the cordon round 
about the Macgregors in that cave where we at length have got 
them secure ; and now I must introduce you to the laird of 
Weem.” And with that Menzies, a tall and firm looking chief, 
came and cordially shook hands with the 7azlor, after which the 


three held an anxious conference over the situation of affairs. 





UNPUBLISHED PROVERBS. 


Cha bhi sinn a deanamh da Fheill-Martainn air. 
We will not make two (Martinmas) feasts of it. 
[No use in makin’ twa bites o’ a cherry.] 
Tachdaidh an gionach na coin. 

Greed will choke the dogs. 


Cha sgoilt an darach ach geinn de fhein. 
Only a wedge of itself will split the oak. 


Cha bhi cuimhn’ air an aran ach fhad's a mhaireas e's an sgirnan. 
Bread is not remembered but so long as it is in the gullet. 


Is fhada chluinnear geim bo 

Air lon mor Lasan-tulaich. 

Far is heard a cow’s low 

On the great meadow of Lassintulloch. 
Is laidir an gobhainn, 

Sgoilteas e an t-iarunn ; 

Ts treise am bas na an gobhainn. 

Strong is the smith, he can split the iron, 
But stronger is death than the smith, 


Buntata proinnte is bainne leo, 

Biadh bodaich Uachdair-Chid. 
ae potatoes and milk with them 
The food of the carles of Afterflow. 
[In derision of their frugal habits. ] 


Ts gnath leis a’ chit bhi deanamh dranndan thar cnaimh. 
A dog is wont to snarl over a bone. 





Is ann annad a tha’n rud a bh’ anns na mucan. 

It is you that have in you what was in the pigs. 

Ts iad gul is gaire sar ghloir an duine. 

Weeping and laughter are the highest eminence of man. 
B fhearr am meug bhiodh'sa Ghaidhealtach, 

Na’m bainne blath bhiodh am Peairt. 

Better the whey that would be in the Highlands 

Than the warm milk in Perth. 

(Country whey is better than town milk—no place like home, } 
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Early Iron-Smelting. 





EARLY IRON-SMELTING—A REVIEW. 





NOTES ON EARLY IRON-SMELTING IN SUTHERLAND, by Daniel 
William Kemp,* of Trinity, Edinburgh, which lies on our table, 
is a booklet of considerable antiquarian interest. The author is 
Vice-President of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts ; and for this 
“ Unwritten Chapter in the Early History of the Iron Industry in 
Scotland,” read before them in February, 1886, he received the 
Society’s Keith silver medal. Since then have been published 
Mr. J. H. Dickson’s work on Gairloch, with chapters on the iron 
works of that district, and Mr. W. Ivison Macadam’s work on the 
“Ancient Iron Industry of Scotland.” Our author’s notes, in 
their present form, have, however, special points of interest of 
their own. He collected some of his information, he tells us, 
during holiday rambles in Sutherland, where, we understand, he 
has acquired a small property, with a Scotsman’s innate love of the 
soil and of land improvement, while he is personally actively 
engaged in business in Edinburgh. The “chapter” on Suther- 
land which he set before himself being, as he says, short, he makes 
a “rather lengthy introduction,” in which will be found interesting 
notes on the subject of ironworks elsewhere, including corres- 
pondence which arose in the Scotsman in 1881, after the reading 
of a paper by Mr. Henry Cadell of Grange. This correspondence 
was contributed by Rev. Mr. Forsyth, of Abernethy, Mr. D. W. 
Kemp, and Mr, A. Mackenzie, late editor of the Celtic Waguzine, 
and now of the Scottish Highlander. These and other introduc- 
tory notes, and certain “additional notes and references ” 
appended, he introduced “ because of their possible bearing on 
the Sutherland smeltings.” «The “Notes” were written very much 
with the view of “eliciting further information” regarding iron- 
slag remains in Sutherland. The author is most scrupulous in 
giving the authorities and sources of his information, and earnestly 
invites further information as to slag heaps in any part of Suther- 
land, and as to any bits of malleable iron or implements found in 
slag heaps. The book is illustrated by a beautiful old map of 
Strathnaver, showing old iron works, as a full page frontispiece, 


* Published by Norman Macleod, Bank Street, Edinburgh, 
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and by four lithographed plates of ancient gravestones—three 
of them belonging to the Macnabs, the celebrated smiths, and the 
other that of Sir Thomas Kemp, who was presented in 1516 by 
James V. to the chaplaincy of St. Lawrence, Dingwall (this last, 
no doubt, being of special private interest to the author). The 
map of Strathnaver is one of Timothy Pont’s maps, published in 
Blaeu’s Atlas, now so rarely met with, in Amsterdam, 1662. The 
sad story of Pont who began to map Scotland in 1608, but whose 
work was quite unappreciated at home, until published at Amster- 
dam, is given by the author in a note.* 








* A copy of this rare and beautiful old Atlas of Scotland was at one time pre- 
sented to the Workmen’s Club Library of Inverness ; but when we asked for a look 
into it two or three years ago the officials then in charge knew nothing of this inter- 
esting and valuable book. We desiderate a more active and personal interest being 
taken in our public libraries by the committees in charge of them, that would make 
it impossible for such a valuable relic going out of sight. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Four months ago appeared the first number of a new periodical which is likely to 
— of interest and importance to Celtic scholars. It isnamed the ‘* Archaeological 
eview,” published by David Nutt, London, and edited by Mr. G. L. Gomme, 
whose reputation as a folk-lorist and antiquarian are world wide. Two articles in 
the first number were devoted to Celtic or Gaelic matters—‘‘ The Picts of Galloway,” 
by Mr. Elton, the well-known author of the ‘‘ Origins of English History,” and the 
second by Dr. Kuno Meyer, a translation of the ‘* Wooing of Emer,” a tale of 
Cuchulain, which is as old as the 11th century. This last contribution is just 
finished in the fourth number. Interesting articles appear on Marriage and Inheri- 
tance customs, and on the tenure known as Village Communities, 


Tue Gaelic Journal now appears regularly every quarter, the price and size of 
each number being much the same as that of the Celtic Magazine. The last number 
to hand contains among other things an Irish version of our Gaelic story ‘*‘ Murchadh 
agus Mionachag,” which in certain places used to be recited as a finale to every 
ceilidh. ‘The Irish story is entitled ‘‘ Monachar agus Manachar,” and, except in the 
minute details of language and ergueniety agrees very well with the Gaelic tale 
the only difference of importance is that Monachar and Manachar are brothers and 
not brother and sister, and the switch is wanted not to whip but to hang Manachar. 





